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Three and One Are Four 


It is deep in the heart of - almost every 
^ man that 1943 will be the Year Decisive, 
and in the hearts of all free men' the faith is 
strorig that it will be. the Year Triumphant. 

We aye moving towards the middle of the * 
Twentieth Century and well can we imagine 
the glorious bobk that, some historian will 
write-in 1950 when all the mists are cleared 
away ^ind the world has settled down to 
sauit}"’ and serenity; He will be- writing 
Then as a world historian, of .the mighty 
brotherhood of peoples welded Together in 
the hery furnaces of war. But. let us hope 
he will still haye room for a few lines, or a 
small chapter, on one country that did its 
best to build mankind's Jerusalem. 

Five Times in Five Centuries 

, Five* times in five centuries - this little- 
-coiintr}^ has saved the world. It saved it 
in the l6th century- from the grip of Spain. 
The King of Spain had the whole world to 
loot and his rule was like a blight over 
ITirope. He forbade other nations to use 
the seas. He-declared that no Pro'testant 
should enter the New World, which the Pope ■ 
had given to him that freedom might be 
kept out of it. Fie seized our ships and put 
our sailors in irons. Fie flung. every Pro¬ 
testant he could find into the dungeons and 
the' torture chambers ' of the .Inquisition^ 
As Rome held the human mind in the grip 
of terror, so Spain sought to hold England. 
It was Francis Drake and Queen Elizabeth 
who smashed the tyranny of Spain in 1588, 
established tlie^ freedom of the seas, and 
saved the world from this foul despotism. 

Not yet was freedom safe. There was little 
difference between the-Stuart d3masty 
and Spain. The great Elizabeth was hardly 
in her grave when the ricket^^-legged and 
slobbering James the First (if we ma3Mise^ 
Macaula^-'s language here) was betra\dng 
Fmgland .to the Spaniards, .sending Armada 
heroes to the block to please the King of 
Spain, and sowing the seeds of the divine 
right, of kings to trample down the people 
and .crush, the spirit of liberty wherever it 
was found. It was; Oliver' Cromwell who 
saved, the nation from this treacherous 
despotism which, but for Cromwell and the 
Puritans,‘would pnee again have enslaved 
the w^orld. ' 

The Island at its Zenith 

.At last the power- of England was 
established on land and sea. The Island 
was at its zenith. Admiral Blake could tell 
the whole world that he would have it 
know that none but an Englishman should 
chastise an Englishman. Democracy was 
born in the minds of men if not in fact. It 
was^still to be possible for a German king to. 
rule over England; and even to throw away 
her empire, but never again was it to be 
possible for one man or one nation to conquer , 
Europe. Three tinies in the next three 
centuries the Island was to save the world 
from its'Napoleons. “ • 

|t was theGrand Monarch, Louis the 

Fourteenth of Erahce, who tried to'mastcr 
Eurp{^ and to put England in'Stuart’ chains 
ajgaih. - Hb found a ready quisling on the 
tlirone, for Charles the Second was ever 
ready to sell his country to a foreign foe.; 
Later on‘Louis made his grandson King.of 
Spain and so brought Spain and Flanders 
and much of Italy : under the sway of 
France. He. conquered half of Holland in 
six wcbks and won great victories everywhere^ 


All Europe was afraid of him, and at home 
this King of France was like a Nazi in Poland. 
He packed the courts and set up the fore¬ 
runner of. the Gestapo b}?: his lettres-de- 
cachet, sealed-letters^which settled the fate 
of any man or woman in FTance without a 
trial. He tore up -the. Edict of F?antes which 
had, given security to Protestants," who were 
now massacred in thousands. ' Half a million 
of the noblest citizens of France were driven 
into other lands. The blood of those who 
stayed poured down the gutters of the 
boulevards. It was the golden age of 
Frencli art arid literature, biit this king 
ruined F'rance. 

|t was Marlborough who ended his mastery 
of Europe. He drove him out of Germany 
at the Battle of Blenheim, and well enough, 
in spite of Southey, Old Kaspar at his cottage 
door knew what they fought each other for. 
He drove hirn out of Holland at the Battle, of 
Ramillies, and in. two other battles he made it 
impossible for France to conquer her again. 

The English Way of Life 

' It was, as Old Kaspar told little Peterkin, a 
famous victor^q and the ’first time a free . 
people had- beaten • a military despotism. 
The' despots were startled, but little they - 
realised how far-reaching the result would' 
be. AVe' had indeed become ah insular 
people under the brow-beating Stuarts, but 
once again llie Island had asserted itself 
and our institutions, our way of life, began 
to impress the world. 

There was living at the time a quiet 
thinking nian. named John Locke, a man of^ 
Somerset who had been' driven into exile 
b}* the 'bigotry of the ^ Stuarts. He had 
made his home in Holland and his English 
faith, Tiis English outlook on the world, 
now spread miraculously about the continent. 
His books laid the,foundations of civil and 
religious liberty, developed new thoughts 
on government and education, and asserted 
the reasonableness of Christianity, It is 
largely on the philosophy of - John Locke 
that the British Empire has based its ideas 
of political and spiritual liberty, and what' 
made this possible was the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough's victory over the militar^^* des¬ 
potism of the King of France. It'was the 
firstTihie we-saved Europe from destruction . 
by The sword. 

second time was when Napoleon raised 
his hand .against the continent. It 
was touch-and-go for twenty years, and for 
more than half of it the tyrant was winning 
his way. He overran Italy, Holland, and 
Germany. He secured the Dutch arid 
Danish and SpamslC fleets. But for our 
fleet he would have built up a French 
Empire in the Middle East. When every- 
bod\^ wearied of the war he made* a patched- 
up-peace to enable him to start again and so 
sure were we of this appeas'emeiiF that our 
Tourists crossedThe Channel in thousands. ' 

The Last Two Despots' 

Yet, Napoleon was. at it. again ,b.efore, a 
year had passed, and one' of the - things he 
tried was to stop our newspapers from 
criticising: him. He was - so successful by 
laud that. the Pope crowned hiin ehiperor, 
blit the Battle of Trafalgar broke his power 
at sea. It was' then that he- invaded Spain 
to his undoing, for AA^ellington iandedbn the 
peninsula. Napoleon later * tried to save 
himself by marching to Moscow, biit he found'' 
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Good Courag^e 


^NNA Priscilla Fowler, a mem¬ 
ber of a well-known Quaker 
family, has passed’on at the age 
of 80. For many years she was 
a missionary in India, and 
Principal of the Girls Orphan- 
, age at Hoshangabad. ' 

She was always wonderfully 
unmoved under the most trying 
circumstances, and in illustra¬ 
tion of. this a - colleague says 
that at a prayer meeting he saw 


a rat crawling down the punkah 
rope and was horrified to know 
that it must alight oh one of the 
kneeling women below. He 
hoped that the rat would de¬ 
scend on Priscilla Fowler, be¬ 
cause he knew she would not 
scream, and actually it did come 
down on her shoulders.'■ But 
’ she gave no sign of feeling ^any¬ 
thing unusual, and the meeting 
continued without interruption. 



Off to Market in Morocco 


Continued Ifom the previous column 

Moscow on fire and came- home 
w-ith the remnant of his Grande 
Armee in rags and tatters. There 
Avere a hundfed dayk hibre for 
him, and then-Waterloo.' y Once 
more the Island had saved Europe 
and brought a monster low. 

It was the last, tirne a French 
tyrant tried to .master Europe. 
The next tyrant was the German 
Emperor, Qiiecn Victoria’s grand¬ 
son, Avho led the German armies 
to war in 1914, hacking their 
. way through . Belgium .into 
France, little dreaming what the 
erid would be. It seemed at 
first that his long preparation 
for the conquest of Europe might 
win him liis glittering' prize, 
and though the world rallied to 
bur side the }'cars rolled on and 
bur armies swayed this, way and 
that'. AVe. were nearly starved 
by submarines, and those who . 
knew rhost of the facts shuddered 


to think of the grim shadow of 
defeat that lay across our path. 
In 1917 the Russians sued for 
Peace, the French. Army seethed _ 
with mutiny, the Italians at home 
Avere Aineas}’' and at Caporetto 
their army was routed and 200,000 
men captured, and the Americans 
were not yet in. A few months 
more and it seemed that nothing 
could hold back Germany from 
being master of Europe. - • 

guT the poivers that fight for 
rightepusness were moving on, 
invisible . and' irresistible. The 
German despotism went the 
way of the two French des-.. 
potisms; and for the third time 
the -Island had saved Europe 
and preserv^ed freedom for its 
peoples. Three centuries have 
seen the .wonder done—1713, 
1815, 1918, and now comes 1943, 
Three and One arc Four. 

Arthur Mea 
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Hunger in Europe 

UUNGER , is Stalking across Europe. In all its grininess 
famine is threatening millions in the occupied lands under 
Hitler’s New Order. One in every ten of the population of 
Athens has died of hunger already. 


The Chi/dicn's Newspaper, January 16, 1943 


III Gi'eece since July there has 
•been nothing to eat, particularly 
in the towns and the islands, 
except vegetables and fruit. 
Bread Is the principal food of 
the Greeks, but at present the 
ration is understood to be only 
two ounces a day, and there 
have been periods of 14 days 
when no bread has been obtain¬ 
able at all in Athens. 

During September 25 people 
died daily from starvation in 
, the Athens-Piraeus area. In 
November in the .same area the. 
average daily deaths from 
,starvation appeared according to 
reliable reports to have risen to 
450. More than half the popula¬ 
tion of all urban and industrial 
areas. are existing' on about 250 
calories a day compared with the 
League of Nations irreducible 
minimum of 2400. The plight of 
young children is^ even worse 
than that of adults. 

In Belgium the future is very 
‘ black. Margarine has been 
. struck from the list, and a slight 
increase in the butter ration 
will not make up for the short¬ 
age of fats. The sick will only 
be able to obtain milk by giving 
up their ration of butter, and 
old folk will have to do alto- 
^ gether without it in the winter. 
The bread ration will soon be 
; unobtainable for twenty days. 


or subjected to reduction. 
Lack of fuel will greatly aggra- 
. vate the position, even more 
than last winter, when famine 
and cold made as many victims 
as the war itself in J.940, when 
German planes bombed civilians 
on the roads. In spite of the 
■'efforts made by the Belgians to 
preserve the young, the mor¬ 
tality among children under six 
has trebled in the hospitals. 
There is a fall of 80 per cent in 
the .growth-rate. Attendance at 
school has considerably de¬ 
creased. ' 

. A letter from France says: 
“We are preparing ourselves for 
a terribfe • winter, without coal, 
almost- entirely without wood, 
"hardly any. potatoes, . little 
bread, hardly any butter, a feyv 
vegetables, no fruit. Everything: 
was frozen in May.’' 

The great difficulty of food re¬ 
lief is the fear that the Ger-- 
mans would use the supplies for 
themselves, .but it is hoped that 
if the British Government will 
grant permission for ships to 
pass through the blockade' 
Swedish ships may take from 
Lisbon supplies of dried milk 
and Vitamin capsules for in¬ 
valids, old people, and children. 
The. Red Cross is ready to see 
that these unhappy people do 
the-supplies. , 


1000 Magistrates Act in Belgium 


0VER a thousand Belgian 
magistrates have resigned as 
a protest against illegal decrees 
issued by the Nazis. Some of 
•I these brave patriots have been 
j. arrested. 

The crisis came when the Court 
^of Appeal in Brussels was about 
'to declare illegal the decree of,a 
^Belgian official which altered the 
^administration of Antwerp. This 
' :official had been appointed by 
-the Germans in place of a 
- ’^patriotic secretary-general left 
' fin charge when the Belgian 
'' 3Governnient came to London. 
f iThe Germans ordered the judges 


of the Court of Appeal to post¬ 
pone their judgment, but they, 
refused and were arrested. The' 
whole thousand -then, refused to' 
carry on their duties, throwing 
into confusion the 'whole legal 
system of the country. 

Their action will make it clear 
to every Belgian that'the Nazis 
are imposing their own .ideas of 
justice on the country, for the' 
Nazis must now establish new 
courts to carry out, not the 
Belgian law or any humane law, 
but the brutal will of Hitler and 
his shooting gang. • 


Old Bridge 
Packed Up 

Memorial tO; a 
C N Writer 

One more step forward has 
been taken towards the com¬ 
pletion of the memorial of Mr 
John Derry, for so many years a 
great influence in the education 
policy of Sheffield, and for so 
long a member of the CN staff. 
Mr Derry was Arthur Mee’s first 
editor, and Arthur Mee was his 
last. 

During his life at ^Sheffield Mi*' 
Derry walked thousands of 
miles.over the Yorkshire moors 
and: wrote a little book which 
every Sheffield rambler' knows. 
It was'decided at his death that 
it would - be an appropriate 
memorial to.him to. take down 
the old packhorse bridge at Der¬ 
went and set it up stone by' 
stone six miles higher up the 
river, where it would be a great 
convenience. 

More Gifts Required 

The Sheffield and Peak Dis¬ 
trict branch of the CP RE ap¬ 
pealed for £1400 to meet the 
cost, and at present £900 has 
been raised. The coming of thQ 
war has delayed the work; but 
the bridge ■ has at. last 'been 
taken down and stored away so 
that it can be rebuilt at the first 
opportunity. =* 

■ It will be a welcome contribu¬ 
tion to . Recon^ruction -when 
Peace comes, and the Editor 
much hopes that CN readers 
will find, it possible to contribute 
to- the last £500 needed. Mr 
Derry was one of the best 
writers the C N has had on its 
staff, and was one of the chief 
contributors to the Children’s 
Encyclopedia? for ^ which, he 
wrote the section on English 
literature and the hundreds of 
notes on poetry. It will give the 
C N much pleasure, therefore, to 
find that it is well represented 
in this monument to our fine old 
friend, and ’ any contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged 
by Mr W. P. Northend, the 
Treasurer, at 49 ' West Street, 
Sheffield. 


Little News Reels 


^Janchester is painting the 
tops of its hundreds of 
pillar-boxes with gas detec tion 
paint. 

Trade union membership in this 
coun,try has reached a record total 
of 8,400,000. ■ 

560 lives'were saved hy life¬ 
boats round our coasts last year'. 

The total amount raised by 
the Red Cross Penny-a-Week 
Fund has reached £4,312,000. 

The'station cat at Stonehouse 
in Gloucester, loho is only, five 
months old, has killed 400 rats in 
four loeeks. ' 

W" hear, that the famous air¬ 
man known as Screwball 
(George Frederick Beurling), is a 
teetotaller and a non-smoker. 

It was revealed" during a case In 
the.' Supreme Court of New, Zea- 
- land that a woman from England 
arrived in the Dominion With £700 
in banknotes sewn into her cloth¬ 
ing, and'carried the money about 
in this way for five years. 

’All old age 'pensioner vi Derby¬ 
shire sends us half a^crdioh'for 
the Friends AmbulancCt tvliich 
has been, forwarded. 

giNCE the bombing of the great 
church of St. Nicholas at 
Great Yarmouth, . when . the 
interior was practically 
destroyed, the outside walls have 
turned into a bright pink colour, 
which experts declare is the 
result of, chemical action caused 
by the intense heat of the fire. 

Russia has issued four new. war 
stamps' showing artillery' firing 
on a German tank, ;‘and, an air 
attack, gifts reaching -soldiers at 
the Front, and a woman sewing 
for the troops. . ' 

The ^Beveridge Report has 
achieved the popularity of a 
best-sellmg novel in . America, 
loliere it hasjust been pub¬ 
lished'at five shillings. 

From material recovered after 
severe air raid attacks West¬ 
minster heavy rescue workers 
have made more than 400 toys 
for children in Pimlico. 

The Polish destroyer Slazak is 
known to aircrews of Bomber 
Command as The Shepherdess, -in 
recognition of her -success in 
rescuing airmen sti*anded in their 
rubber dinghies. In a recent 
fortnight 21 airmen were saved. 


The entire ground and clerical 
staffs of. a mustang squadroii 
were recently removed by gliders 
from one station to another with¬ 
in an hour. - 

Jt has been revealed that the 
crew of the corvette Armidale, 
sunk off Timor by the Japs, man¬ 
aged to make a raft on which 
they pushed, through shark- 
infested seas, the wounded men 
and those who could not swim. 

At a South Coast port 18 mer¬ 
chant ships have been fitted with 
miniature £5 libraries by. the 
British Sailors Society. Each 
library consisting of about 30 
books in a small case, the books 
are changednvheii the ship reaches 
a port. 

Oivners seeking their lost dogs 
should note that they need nov»^ 
be kept only three days instead 
of seven by the police. 

Seven tons of acorns have been 
collected by the children of 
Whimple in . Devonshire, the 
money realising over* thirty 
pounds fpr Savings Certificates, 

Messrs John Bartholomew & 
Son, the famous geographers, 
have.issued a cheap little pocket 
atlas of the loorld ivhich will he 
icelcome to thousands in these 
days lohen the maps .are so much 
changed. ‘ . 

Scout News Reel 

'Yy'iTH only eight days to re¬ 
hearse, the 1st Ruislip 
(Middlesex) Tmop gave a con¬ 
cert at a factory, and raised £33 
for the B-P Memorial Fund. 

Basingstoke Air.' Scouts have 
earned the official thanks of the 
Town Clerk for their excellent 
work - In erecting Morrison 
shelters. ^ 

At an International Scout 
Supper in Middlesex there icere 
Scouts from USA, Free France, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, Luxepi- 
bourg, Belgium, Poland, , and 
Norway. 

'jHE-6th Harrogate Troop has 
collected 15 tons of waste- 
paper and 3810 jam jars for 
salvage. _ • 

The 1st Glanyllin Tl’oop re¬ 
cently presented the'Cardiff Royal 
Infirmary with a cheque for £220, 
collected front many'sources. 


!: Victory For the 
Allies 

We told the other day of sea- 
*' fgulls driving trespassing rooks 
' ’away from their beach. Now 
• jComes a story of a hawk hunt- 
, ing over the cliff gardens at 
. -Bournemouth. . A high-flying 
V Took sw'ooped upon it and drove 
' dt down towards the beach, 
■ Avliere one or two other rooks 
took a hand and the gulls of the 
beach joined in until the enemy 
was driven out of sight. 

THINGS SEEN 

A man using six matches to 
light his pipe. 

Three January rosebuds in a 
garden near London^ 

A small boy in a pram laughing 
heartily as the wheel of the pram 
fell off and rolled away in the 
Blackout. . > • 

A live hen in a paper bag on 
London’s underground, 

A small opossum riding on a 
dog’s back down the main street 
of Auckland, New Zealand. 


News From 
Broadway 

Enid "Tlay and her brother 
Cedric, who live in, the lovely 
Worcestershire village of Broad¬ 
way, are justly proud of their 
\^ar effort 

In 1941 they raiija competition 
for the big doll’s house Daddy 
had made for them years before, 
and raised over £12 for Mrs 
Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund; 
In 1942 they parted with a-child’s 
desk and other toys and sent 
£15 to the Red Cross Prisoners 
of .War Fund. 

In a delightful letter wishing 
the Editor a Happy New Year 
they joyfully inform him that 
they . themselves have had a 
letter from Mrs Churchill asking 
for their help again this year, 
“and we hope to send her just a 
little.” That is the spirit of an 
English girl of eleven and her 
' nine-year-old brother, and in 
sending them warmest greetings 
' we must also wish them complete 
success with their Target .for 
1943. 


Good News From Australian Bedtime Story 


Somerset House 

The Registrar-General begins 
the year with a good report. 

The number of children-born 
in the third quarter of last year 
was' the highest for 16 years. 
The boys born were 86,893 and 
the girls 81,745. 

The number of deaths was 
also the lowest for six years, 
and the deaths of babies born 
was below that, of ten previous 
third quarters of the year. Out 
of 1000 born 960 lived on—a re¬ 
markable fact to those who 
remember what such figures 
used to be. Four times as many 
died 50 years ago in some of our 
towns. 


(Runner Lindsay- of the Aus¬ 
tralian Forces serving" in 
Darwin sent home to his mother 
in Sy'dney for a pair of pyjamas. 

-On their arrival he unwrapped 
them and was submitting cheer¬ 
fully to the good-natured but 
envious chaff of his comrades 
when he was called on duty. Off 
he went, but while he was away 
something special in the way of 
Australian breezes laid his tent 
low and carried the new pyjamas 
80 feet up to the top of a tree. 

There was the gunner’s sleep¬ 
ing suit fluttering in the treetops 
like some national emblem, the 
trousers over one branch and the 


jacket a few feet' lower but just 
as remote, for the tree was quite 
imclimbable. 

My pyjamas round thee cling, 
close as thy .bark, old friend;. 
Here shall the loild hir'd sing, and 
still the branches bend. 

. A friendly bigger, completely 
free from' prejudice in . the 
matter, suggested that they 
might be shot down, but for some 
reason, or other Gunner Lindsay 
seemed loth to-take this advice. 
Thqre w’as only one thing to be 
■ done. He took an axe and after 
three hours of strenuous chop¬ 
ping brought the tree down, 
pyjamas and ail. ' - 


Under Gibraltar 


THE TRIPLETS 

Britain’s most famous triplets. 
Faith, -Hope, and Charity, have 
just kept their 85th birthday by 
knitting for the Forces. These 
three sisters are Mrs Henry 
Watson of Skipton; Mrs 
Charles Thackery of Bispham; 
and Mrs William Remington, 
also of Skipton., 


Th'=, Canadian Royal Engineers 
have a special tunnelling 
unit which has been doing fine 
work in Gibraltar for the last 
two years and is now back in 
England. They have excavated 
140,000 tons- of rock, and the 
result' of this herculean task is 
a great underground hospital 
with staff accommodation, all 
finked by a quarter-mile tunnel 


big enough for' Army vehicles. 

The Governor of Gibraltar, in 
an order congratulating them, 
said that they have made “an 
invaluable contribution* towards 
the preparation of the Rock to 
five up to its great traditions. 
They have done a job which will 
remain for all time a monument 
of their skill, zeal, and endur¬ 
ance..” 
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NEW FARMERS 

Not only the big farmers* with 
land running ihto hundreds of 
acres, but amateurs all over the 
(Country, many of whom had 
scarcely seen an agricultural im¬ 
plement in their lives before, are 
playing their part in the battle 
. of food production. 

Banding together in groups on 
the outskirts of big cities,, these 
‘'citizen-farmers ” have brought 
under cultivation thousands of 
acres of new land, and added a 
valuable quota to the nation's 
larder. ^ . 

One of the most successful 
groups is at Horsley, between 
London and Guildford, -where 
about a hundred men, all with 
•full-time work in London, have 
between them produced a potato 
crop of more than .250 tons; 
raised on thirty scattered*, acres 
of waste ground. Not content 
with this, they are planning on 
more .ambitious lines for the 
coming season. 

' THE BUDGIES 

^ To the many names given' to 
New Zealand * women serving in 
wartime occupations, such as 
Wrens, Waafs, Landgirls, is now 
added one for women of the Rail¬ 
way Department, porters and 
issistant-guards. They are' known 
unofficially throughout the ser- 
I'ice as Budgies, the reference 
.oeing to . the blue colour of their 
uniform like that of a native bird. 

BOY CHESS PLAYER 

An ' outstanding boy . chess 
jplayer has appeared in the com¬ 
petitions held at New Zealand’s 
cathedral city, Christchurch, 
this season. . He is 14-year-old’ 
Mervyn Stewart' 

. In the annual report . the - 
Canterburj" Chess Club pays 
tribute to his ability,. saying he 
has made . phenomenal progress 
since February of last year and 
his play is still showing rapid im¬ 
provement. He is‘ likely to be 
one of the leading players in the 
coming season,” the report con¬ 
tinues. 

Besides . being awarded the 
trophy for the* most improved 
player,. Stewart won the Hart 
Memorial tournament played 
over the season, winning the 
monthly aggregate five times. . 

3000 SHEEP 

* English, shepherds with their 
wives and families and dogs have 
completed the transfer intact of 
un entire stock of sheep from the 
hills of Northumberland to the 
hills of Galloway in South-West 
Scotland. The War Office needs 
caused the ’migration, and more 
than 3000 Blackface sheep were 
put into special trains in 
Northumberland - by, the shep¬ 
herds, and other shepherds 
walked them to their new home 
12 miles from a station. 


The Little Army That Worries Hitler poor British 


JJespite the most frightful 
cruelties by the Nazis, the 
Yugoslav patriots are increasing 
their forces at the rate of 5000 
a week. ‘ 

Not all of them are in the cen- 
tral army of the brave General 
Mihailovitcb, which has been the 
core of resistance ever since 
Hitler oveiTan Yugoslavia in the 
spring of 1941. Many ai*e now 
drawn from the- Croat people, 
who did not get omtoo well with 
the Serbs but have learned from 


German and-Italian barbarians. 
They fight now for the same 
cause as the gallant- Serb leader, 
for freedom and untainted air. 
They are fighting at last with a . 
steady success which bodes ill for 
their oppressors once the Anglo- 
American armies and air forces 
-reach the Adriatic Sea, 

But what puzzles the German 
and Italian occupation chiefs is 
not the fact or even the stoutness 
of the resistance, but how the 
patriots are getting their supplies 


cruel experience what to expect', of modern arms and equipment, 
from the New Order of the We disclose no secrets when we 


say that aeroplanes of the newest 
types are already with the armies 
of .Mihailovitch. It is said, too, 
that small tanks have reached 
them, whether; dropped by trans¬ 
port plane or in what other way 
we do not know. - 
• They! are certainly getting 
artillery, machine-guns, small 
arms and ammunition of all 
kinds, medical stores, camp 
equipment, and food. Somehow 
or other, it is dropping among 
the mountains where they carry 
on the datintless fight! No wonder 
Hitler is worried. 



THE FARRIER CALLS 

Members of Parliament have 
been telling of their experiences 
in - showing American and 
Dominion men round London. 

One of our friends wonders 
whether these generous-spirited 
guides could show them, or 
Londoners either, a blacksmith's 
shop in the West End. There is 
one within a hundred yards of 
Regent Street, a survivor of the 
host of. smithies at which com¬ 
mercial and aristocratic London 
used to get its horses shod. The 
forge is a big one, and busy all 
the week through with general 
work, but the farrier attends for 
cei'tain hours ori Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


All The French Empire 


agreement signed by the 
•Governor of French Somali¬ 
land and representatives of the 
British and the Fighting French 
has brought the last Fi'ench over¬ 
sea possession to the side, of the 
Allies. We must no longer count 
Indo-China, for until victory 
comes that French jewel of the 
Par East is entirely under the 
sway of Japan, 

However, it is a great thing 
that all the vast territories under 
the French flag in Africa, as well 
as the great island of Madagas¬ 
car off its shores, are today 
wholeheartedly in the struggle 
against the Axis. Including the 
West Indian and other posses¬ 
sions, the total area amounts to 
nearly four and a half million 


square miles, with over 40 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants. 

' Jibuti, capital of French 
Somaliland, is an invaluable sea¬ 
port, not only completing the 
work of Aden in blocking the 
southern entrance to the Red 
Sea, but serving as the terminus 
of the railway to Addis Ababa, 
the capital of Abyssinia. It was^. 
of course, the ambition-of Musso¬ 
lini- to secure this important out¬ 
let for a bigger East African 
empire, so its willing accession to 
our French Allies, and its break 
with the Vichy traitors, is 
another setback to our enemies. 

As in other parts of Africa, the 
French, armies stationed at Jibuti 
are eager to take their part , in 
fighting so as to hasten victory. 


Boy of a Lincolnshire 
Village 

About half a century ,ago, 
there came to England a little 
-Armenian refugee, as refugees 
’have come in bur own day from 
other lands. . He was Harutune 
Michaelyan, who had been lucky 
enough to. escape the Armenian 
massacres of that time, but was 
unlucky enough to find himself a 
penniless, half-starved waif. 

Things might have gone from 
bad to worse for him had he not 
been befriended by the village 
cobbler, a kindly soul * who 
mended boots and shoes in Bin- 
brook, midway between Grimsby 
and Market Rasen. The cobbler 
opened his to the stranger 
and,became as a father to him. 

Others helped him, too, and in 
the end all Binbrook made a> 
gallant effort to give Harutune a 
start in the world. One day he. 
waved goodbye to the village of 
his adoption, . and set' out for 
New York. He made a fortune 
there, and today Mr Michaelyan 
is one of the big figures in the 
American carpet industry. 

He has never forgotten Bin- 
brook, and all through the war 
he has been writing to his old 
friends there, cheering, encourag- 
, ing, and helping the folk to en- ^ 
dure bravely. Now we hear that 
•he is' planning to return to the 
village he loves after the war. 

A Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER 
Are Soon Parted 


WAGES AND PRICES UP 

The Bulletin of the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics gives some 
valuable figures relating to the 
growth of wage rates and earn- ■ 
Ings. _ 

' Between October 1938 and 
October 1942 the average gross 
earnings of wage-earners rose by 
56 per cent. Allowing for in¬ 
creased taxation the' 56 per cent 
is reduced to 40 per pent. This 
means that for every £1 left to 
the wage earner before the war 
he would have 28s left now after 
paying income-tax. Thus, after 
the purchase of controlled-priced 
goods, there remains an ample 
volume of new purchasing power 
to raise the price of uncontrolled 
goods. Wages are still increas¬ 
ing, but the supply of! goods for 
sale declines. Prices must, there¬ 
fore, continue to rise. 


According to the German wire¬ 
less the -British people spent a 
shivering Christmas and began 
the New Year with empty grates, 
empty plates, and empty 
stomachs. Rome radio, on the 
'other hand, accused us of stuff¬ 
ing'ourself while Europe starved. 

' Goebbels may believe that he 
can persuade the Germans to 
think we are cold arid hungry, 
but his reason for broadcasting 
such rubbish in the English 
language would surely puzzle 
Solomon himself. 

It may comfort the Germans 
to think that we are much worse 
off than they; the Italians may 
be urged to hate us if they believe 
we live in luxury while they 
starve. Most British people know 
' that although many, peacetime 
luxuries are absent now, there 
are fetoer hungry and cold fami¬ 
lies in these islands than in any 
Vrevious year. 

PYRUS JAPONIC A 

The Pyrus'Japonica flourishes in 
many gardehs and few shrubs are 
more ornamental,’ A correspondent 
states.v/hat is not widely known, 
that the Pyrus berries are ' an 
.'excellent fruit which can be made 
into jelly dr stewed like apples. 

SWORDS INTO 
PLOUGHSHARES 

Swords will be quickly turned 
to ! ploughshares when victory 
comes, judging by the interest in 
farming display^ by men ndw 
in the Forces. Many'townsmen 
have had their first, contact with 
■ rural affairs, and tlleir interest 
grows as they learn. Even from 
prisoner-of-war camps come re¬ 
quests for bdoks oh farming; "and 
the Army Bureau of* Current 
Affairs plans to give more, atten¬ 
tion, to agiicultural matters in 
the near, future. 

Many of the Army camps and 
most anti-aircraft batteries and 
defence units stationed in rural 
districts have their own gardens. 

The Western Command have 
developed the cultivation of land 
started in 1941 into a huge pro¬ 
duction effort. The men are en¬ 
thusiastic and many who started 
gardening as a new hobby have 
become skilled land workers. The 
whole scheme is organised under 
an Agricultural Officer and 
expert assistants. The Western 
Command gardens cover , 2000 
acres and in 1942 produced ten 
million green vegetable rations. 

; * PENNIES 

For - a number of years an 
anonymous benefactor known as 
Mr Nobody has collected pennies 
for a cripples* home at Thorpe 
Bay, Essex'. He handed them in a 
bag to the matron, but always re- , 
fused to give his name. Recently 
he sent to the matron a balance 
sheet showing that his collection 
up to date had reached the total 
of' 13,200 pennies. 


The Ready-Made House? 


American writer has pointed 
out that men in the build¬ 
ing trade there still work 
much as their forefathers did, 
but go to work in mass-produced 
cars, use '‘standard” tools, and 
take advantage of modern pro¬ 
duction methods in many ways. 
Why, he asked, are houses not 
produced by the same methods? 

Now that the building of thou¬ 
sands of cottages for rural 
workers is being planned it, is 
possible that someone, in this 
country also will suggest the 
ready-made house. The objection 


that factory-built cottages must 
be ugly cannot be seriously 
argued. 

There seems no reason why a 
cottage built in sections ^apd 
assembled on its site should not 
be as good to look at as one put 
together brick by brick. One 
great advantage would be that, 
the factories could be set up hear 
to suitable material, and there is 
no doubt that a great deal of 
labour would be saved. ^ 

It is surely a question v/hich 
deserves to be thoroughly- ex¬ 
plored and not dismissed with 
scorn. 
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1000 MILLIONS 


Tt is believed that no bank in 
the'world ever before had a 
total of looo mil]ion poituds in 
small savings ; but this is the* 
figure now reached by the Post 
Office Bank,. ' . " 

This is the huge total which 
has been reached in this fourth 
year of war and it must be 
counted - as one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history 
of saving. 

Eighties and Nineties 

We have been looking through 
a-list of famous people who appear 
to Jiave been renewing their youth 
as they begin the march through 
1943. 

Here are a few of them in ihe 
nineties : . . . * 

Sir Thomas Barlow, the great 
physician, is 97 . 

Sir Henry Coward, the great 
. composer, is 93 . 

Mr J. B, Thornley, of the United 
•Kingdom Alliance, is 90 , 

The following are in ihe eighties: 
Mr Frederick W. Brett, well 
known to the Rechabites, is 85 . 
Mr George Blaiklock, who has 
lectured all over the Empire, 
is 86 , 

Lord"* Cohvyn, railway, bank, 
and collier}^ director, is 83 . 
Lady Stephen Collins is 88 . 

Mr Woodford Causer; social 
worker for half a century,'is 86 . 
Dr Alfred Ernest Gar\ae, 
Principal of New College, is 81 . 
Mr Thomas Grindle, active citizen- 
in Eccles, is 88 . 

xRevd Samuel Horton, Good 
Templar worker for 50 y^ears, 
is 85 . 

Mr Charles Harvey, school lecturer 
on Iwgtene, is 80. 

Mr Thomas S. Penny^, well known. 

Rechabite, is 88 . 

Air Joseph Rank, famous- miller 
and philanthropist, is 89 . 

And every one of these fine old 
folk; is a teetotaller. 

JUST AN IDEA 
]Ve spend . our lives, d wise 
writer has said, fearing, that for 
ivJiich we always find courage when 
we meet it face to face, ' 


America and a World 
at Peace 

By the Vice-President of U S A, Henry Wallace 

W HEN Woodrow Wilson pro- tective tariff; but that a credi- 

the ^ +r»r Ti!l-(-irxn r-oti Ho* in 


posed the League of 
' Nations it became apparent 
that these same principles 
needecl to be applied among 
nations if a repetition of the 
First World War was to be pre¬ 
vented. 

Unfort.unately the people of 
the United States - were not 
ready. They belieyed.-in the 
doctrine of liberty in inter-, 
national affairs, but were not 
willing to give up certain inter¬ 
national rights, to shoulder cer¬ 
tain international duties. 

In the world of practical 
politics the net effect of their 
action (or lack of’ action) was 
anarchy, and the loss of millions 
of lives and hundreds of billions 
of dollars in the Second World 
War. 1 believe- the United 
States has learned her lesson. 

Obviously^ the United 
Nations must first ,have a 
machinery which can disarm 
and keep disarmed those parts 
of the world which would break 
the pea'ce. Also, tliere must 
be machinery for preventing 
economic warfare and enlianc- 
. ing economic peace between 
nations. Probably there will 
have to be an international 
court' to make decisions in 
cases of dispute. And an 
- international court presupposes 
some kind of World Council so 
that whatever w*orld system 
evolves will have enough flexi¬ 
bility to meet changing circum¬ 
stances as they arise. 

Jf we are to expect guaran¬ 
tees against military or. eco¬ 
nomic aggression from other 
nations we must be willing to 
give guarantees that we will 
‘ not be guilty of such aggression 
ourselves. We must recognise, 
for example, that it is perfectly 
justifiable for^a debtor or 
pioneer nation ^to build up its 
infant industries behind a pro- 


Under the Editor's Table 


A. M.\N whose roof 
leaked said he had 
to go to bed with an- 
umbrella. > But the 

umbrella stayed up. 

■ a 

\yE hear' that -girl 
porters are cany* 
ing all before them, 

]\JvN\r people. are 
using the * same 
room for eating and 
sleeping. • Sounds 
indigestible. ■ 

Qbstinate people in* 
sist bn doing things 


Peter Puck . 
Wants to Know 



their own way. And get If shortage of fats change _ is 
in someene clsc's. means lean times success. 


'\jynEN you are in¬ 
terested in any^- 
thing you do not feel 
the cold. ' Burn with 
_curiosity^ 

Q 

LADY boasts ihatdier 
voice is as good,as' 
a film star's. Her neigh* 
hours think it is betler . 
far. 

Q : 

Xwo lions with their. 

. , cubs have been 
removed from , the 
London Zoo to Whips-. 
nade. They think the 
a roaring 


tor nation can be'justified in 
sucli policies' only from tlie 
standpoint of making itself • 
secure in case of war. 

The > United Nations must 
back up military disarmament 
with psychological disarma¬ 
ment—the supervision or at 
least. the inspection of the 
school systems of Germany and 
Japan to undo as far as possible 
the diabolical work of Hitler 
and the Japanese warlords. 

gELF-iNTEREST alone sliould be 
sufficient to make the United 
States deeply concerned with 
the cbntentment and well-being 
of ; tlie other peoples of the 
\yorld. For such contentment 
will be an important contribu¬ 
tion to world peace, and it is 
only when other peoples are 
prosperous and economically 
pro'ductive that we can find 
export markets among them. 
The first concern of each nation 
miist be the well-being of its 
own people. The maintenance 
of full employment at ^ the 
highest possible level of "na¬ 
tional income should be the 
joint responsibility of private 
business and government. 

The economic pi'oblem of the 
peace is well recognised by the 
average man on the street, who 
sums it up in a nutshell like 
this: If everybody can' bg 
given a job in war work now, 
why can't everybody have a 
job in peacetime production 
later on ? He will demand an 
answer and the returning sol¬ 
dier and sailor will demand an 
answer—this will be the test of 
statesmanship on the Iiome 
front, just as the ability to 
cooperate with other nations 
for peace and improved living 
standards will be the test of 
statesmanship on the inter¬ 
national front. . 

Good Courage From ^ 
Coyontry 

•yHERE^ is a charming Principal 
Boy playing'Aladdin in the 
pantomime at Plymouth. 

It might be said there are 
others wh'b might ■ be equally 
well mentioned. Not quite. 

For when the raids on 
Coventry were at their height 
a young girl named Frances 
Whitmer drove her ambulance 
.serenely-through it all. 

Then came a moment when 
some people were trapped. 
Frances pulled up her ambulance 
to help in the rescue. A bomb fell 
near, and she fell, too, blinded. 

For three months she was 
sightless. Then she recovered. 

. Now she is wellagain,.and playing 
Aladdfn in the grand, brfive old 
seaport which has been bombed 
even worse than Coventry. 


'' ffte ChiidtciY: 



Army Communications 

An officer cadet of the Royal Corps of Signals 
receiving instruction in telegraph line maintenance 


This Kind Worid 


[PRANKLIN Waite was a humble 
worker in an American 
factory. With his wife and 
daughter he lived in lodgings in 
a town in Ohio. 

He is 42, and after years of 
hard work and careful saving he 
was able to buy a plot of land, . 
and sufficient timber to build a' 
modest home for his family. But 
there was not enough money to 
pay builders, so Franklin Waite 
determined to build the house 
himself^ in his spare time. It 
would take months, but it could 
be done. It would be his Castle 
in Spain. * 

As he was about to start on his 
ambitious enterprise his dreams 
of the'future were broken. He ^ 
was called up for the Army. 
Sadly he looked at the pile ot 
timber and told his wife and > 


child that they would have to 
wait for their home until after 
the wai*. 

But his workmates knew all 
about this, and, they had other 
ideas. They hastily , rigged up 
some temporary electric lighting 
on the site, and each evening, 
w^hen the factory had closed, fifty 
carpenters and twelve painters 
hurried off and started, work on 
the new Waite home: They 
carried on far into the night, and 
with all these eager men striving 
against time the house of their 
friend w^as finished in only five 
nights. , ^ 

" Just as Waite w*as about to 
leave to join his unit he saw his 
home'finished, and had the joy 
of telling his wife and daughter 
that they could move in as soon 
as the paint was dry! 


A Farthing Puzzle 


Jx has taken the combined 
energy and wisdom of two 
judges to decide that a grocer 
had not been wrongfully con- 
victed for charging a farthing 
too much for provisions. 

This causes one of our grown¬ 
up readers to plume himself as a 
veritable Solomon, for he has 
solved a similar problem without 
one judge. Seeking one of the 
elusive number eight batteries, 
he found a shop which had a 
supply, with customers crowding 
in to get them. -After disposing 
of a number the, shopkeeper 
declared that lie could sell no 
more. The controlled price was 
4id, but the shopkeeper had run 


out of farthings and nobody in 
the shop could supply-him ivith 
any. If he sold at 4id he would 
be prosecuted; if he sold at 4d he 
would lose; therefore sales must 
cease and the customers go away, 
for he would not let anyone have 
more than one battery. 

The customers raised a groan 
of comic despair until up spoke 
the CN man. “Put down Bvo 
batteries on the counter, ” he said, 
“and let two men come up and 
take them, paying you 8 ld. They 
can then settle outside v;hich of 
the two shall lose the farthing.” 

The - suggestion was received 
with relief. “A Daniel come to 
judgment.” cried the customers. 
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; Newspaper 


Little Nurse 

From a Russian Correspondent 


January J6, f943 


'’l HE girls left their school-J^ags 
in the cloak-room, put on 
long hospital smocks, and 
marched off on tiptoe to. their 
ro<jpcctive wards. " 

When Toma Levshina quietly, 
opened the door she was greeted 
simultaneously by all the men 
in the ward. - 

“ Toma, our little Toma, is 
here. Come, speak'to me.first.“r 
Very gravely doing her best 
to copy Xursc’s manner, Toma 
made a round of the - beds, 
sm(>othing the pillow of each 
wounded man, and saying : '*1 
p jsted your letters,” or Tve 
brought you Sea Wolf, by Jack 
London; do you want me to 
read afoud ? ” • 

^Then she put a little package 
vider the pillow of young Red 
Army man Ivanov with such a 
sly twinkle in her..eye that the 
other patients guessed that, it 
contained a looking-glass the^ 
";oung man was very keen to have. 

In a corner of the ward Toma 
noticed a new patient lying on a 
bed that had been vacant some 
time. He lay with his head 
thrown back uttering loud 
y‘)xins, his^ hand nervously 
clutching the blanket, -and he 
seemed to be mumbling some¬ 
thing in a state of delirium. The 
little girl tenderly sprinkled 
.some water on his parched lips 
and at this he turned his head 
and, regarding the girl with 
delirious eyes, gripped her tiny 
hand. She tried to release her¬ 
self, . but the wounded man 
wouldn't let go, and Toma sat 
1 ^^ his bed, afraid to make the 
slightest .movement. The man's 
eyelids closed languidly and he 
' fell into a restless sleep. 

TwiJiglit Jiad -descended on 
the Avard, and the lights Avere 
SAvitched on. It Avas time to go 
home. Other girls looked in. 


motioning • to Toma,- but the 
fighter.Avas still asleep and hold-- 
ing her hand tight. 

“ Girls,” Toma said, please 
tcU mother I shall stay the night- 
here, but before you go bring my 
■ school-book. I .didn’t do my 
• geography lesson.” ' , 

When, the* doctor came, a 
strange picture met his gaze. 
With, her head against the Avail 
Toma was. fast asleep, and so 
Avas the patieiit,, Avhile the geo-■ 
graphy book lay on the floor. 

-That Was the "beginning of a 
long friendship betAveeu the 
schoolgirl and , the Avounded 
. soldier, Gennady Skachkov, at 
Avhose bedside she ^ spent many 
sleepless nights. When Gennady 
emerged from his delirium he 
grcAV to know his Little Nurse, ‘ 
convinced that no one could, 
measure temperature and put 
ice on his head as well as Toma. 

He used to tell her stories of 
-Army life, and he told her that 
liis family had remained on 
German-occupied territory and he 
‘ kucAv nothing of their fate. 
Toma told him about- her life, 
that her father was .dead and 
her mother AAorked bard, and 
that her three brothers were at 
the Front. 

: Once, Avhen the doctor caught ■ 
sight of Toma at the bedside of 
the Red Army yuan, he patted , 
her blonde head And said, half 
in jest and half in earnest: 

» "'^Well, Comrade Skachkov, 
here’s the little lady you’ve got 
to thank. It was she Avho nursed 
you back to life. Now that you 
are recovering-1 may as Avell tell 
you that you Avere a ' hairs- 
breadth from the grave- when 
your Toma came to you.” 

The young soldier glanced up ’ 
at the doctor and said, solemnly, 

“ I shall never in all my life 
forget Avhat Toma did for me.” 



The BuiIder 


^People are Giving Parties Again 


;PEOPLE in Britain are beginning 

. to give parties again, all 
kinds of people, poor as well as 
rich. Not that there is much 
opportunity, with the income-tax 
and super-tax what it Is, for 
anyone to remain rich. 

In other respects than money, 
however, we are rich indeed. The 
sti-aih and peril of more than 
three years of war have brought 
b^^t. hidden riches, of courage, 
lortitude, unselfishness, and 
devotion. We are a better people 
than>.we knew, and our trials and 
tribulations have proved it. 

So, if we are at last, noAV that 
*^16 gleam of hope and the 
promise of • victory are shining 
out before us, asking our friends 
to join with us in quiet reunions 
apd celebrations, we have the 
right to do so. All the more since 
these “parties” in themselves 
mean sacrifice. . 

Lord Woolton has done a 
wonderful work with the pro¬ 
vision and fair distribution' of 
our food supply. There is enough 
t2 go I'ound, and that is remark- 
aole when we think of the fierce 
problems he has had to face. But 
there is only just efiough, no wide 
surplus for anybody. Therefore, 
if we mean to give a party, we 
.save up for it. 


That is AA^hat people' have, been 
doing, saving rations of all kinds, 
hoarding little luxuries which 
they have managed to collect, 
such as sweets and chocolate, 
dried fruit, small delicacies, not 
for themselves, but to give 
pleasure to their friends. 

This - is a new kind of 
hospitality, and a very fine and 
true hospitality. To give is 
good; but to give what you can so 
ill spare, to give when it means 
deprivation for yourself, to offer 
to friends what you- yourself 
might rightfully consume, to 
make them‘happy by your self- 
sacrifice, alt this is better still. 
It makes the right kind of party. 
It brightens hospitality with a 
fresh colour, and makes the fire* 
side glow with a special Avelcome. 

Such parties as these will be 
long retnembered. when the' war 
is over. Their recollection will 
be fondly cherished in days 
which may be safer than these, 
but more humdrum, less glorious, 
less stimulating. In that time, to 
which we now look forward so 
eagerly, we shall look back with 
fond affection to the days when 
Ave all shared danger-and short 
commons. The grand words of 
“Auld Lang Syne” will have a 
special significance for us. 


THE SHADOWS 

*yHE shadows of the mind are 
like those of the body. In 
the morning of life they all lie 
behind us ; ^at noon we trample 
them under foot; and in the 
evening they stretch long, broad, 
and deepening before us. 

Longfellow 

One Patch of English Lawn 

J^ET others prajse their foreign 
skies and all the claims 
. advance . • 

Of sun-steeped fields jn • Italy 
" and vine-clad slopes in France; 
And let them sing The land of 
Spain and all that makes it 
fair— 

One.dcAvy patch of English lawn 
is AAwth a province there. 

R. C. Lehmann 

DRAGON’S TEETH 

“yffE voice of those who, like 
myself, have in the past 
pleaded for mercy as a policy 
may be drowned in. the storm 
Avhich Nazi inhumanity has let 
loose over the world. I confess 
I am filled Avitli foreboding of 
Avhat the harvest may be from 
these dragon’s teeth they are 
soAving over central and eastern 
Europe. The least Ave caii do at 
this stage is to raise our voices 
in -protest-and solemn Avariiing. 

General Smuts 

For Many a Year 

pToR many a year on many a sea 
and in many an alien land, 
Wherev^er is need of a fearless 
brain and a happening hefty 
hand, * 

Valley and mountain, prairie and 
plain, forest and shore, have 
rung 

With-the pluck which mounts in 
our British blood and sings 
in the English tongue. 

Harold Begbie 

On Every One of Us 

V?7e ["must keep the peace of 
Europe at least Avhile 
measures of rehabilitation are 
proceeding, and in this common 
service* of protection the seeds 
of an international police force 
of the future may well be soAvn. 

But Av^e as individuals 'must 
each bear our share of re¬ 
sponsibility, however sniall it 
may appear, for the future. If 
after the Avar, wearied by our 
Tong sufferings and . pri\*ations, 
.wc are afraid to face the future, 
or lack the courage to make the 
new sacrifices necessary for a 
lasting peace, A\’e shall be false 
to all the .sacrifices of the Avar. 
We cannot rest upon the 
inspiration of a few leaders; Ave 
must rely upon our OAvn efforts, 
just as we rely upon them to Avi^ 
the victory. Sir Stafford Cripps 

ONLY ONE WAV' 

•yiiERE is only one duty, only one 
^ safe course, and that is to try 
to be right and not to fear to do or 
say Avhaf you believe to be right. 

V/instoii Churchill 


old man, travelling a lone 
. l}ighAvay, 

Came in the evening, cold and 
grey. 

To a chasm vast, and deep, and 
Avide. 

Tlic old man crossed'in the twi¬ 
light dfin. 

The sudden stream had no fear 
for him ; - 

But he paused Avlieii safe on the 
other side 

And built a bridge to span the 
tide. 

Old man, said a pilgrim passing 
near, * 

'You are AA^asting your strength in 
building here ; 

Your journey Avail end with the 
closing day. 


You never again will pass this 
way; 

You’ve crossed this chasm deep, 
and wide, 

Why build you a bridge at ev en- 
.tide ? , 

Tlie builder lifted his old grey 
head : 

Good friend, in. the path I've 
come, he .said, 

There folloAvcth after me today 

A yoiitli vvhose feet must pass 
thisAvay ; 

The chasm that has been' as 
naught to me 

To that fair-haired youth may a 
pitfall be ; 

He too must cross in the tAvilight 
, dim ; 

Good friend, I’m building a 

' ' bridge for him.^ 

Writer Unknown 


To All AT School 


Jf, ■ when you froAvn upon your 
opened books, 

Or.listen to some lesson taught, 
you think 

That.learning is a dreary,’useless- 
thing" ’ _ 

And you have urge to scuttle 
pens and ink. 

Remember this : the knoAyledge 
to be gained 

Today, tomorrow^, you Avill need, 
and more. 

When victory is Avon, to draAV 
upon 

From'what your mind lies held 
in precious store. ; . 

WEALTH 

A iiORSE is no Avealth to ns if wc 
^ cannot ride, nor a picture if Ave 
cannot see, nor can any noble thing 
be Avealth except to a noble person. 

■ John Ruskin 


Who learns today Avill hav*c the 
honour soon 

Of re-creating in a world set free, 
Of keeping peaqe through 
common brotherhood, 

And making life Avhat God AA onld 
have it be. 

So, learn each moment and 
yourself prepare 

For that great task of shaping 
things ancAv. ' 

It will demand the most that all 
can give 

And Avill depend, for good or ill, 
on YOU. 

W. Spencer Leemiiig 

OUR HERITAGE 

poETRY is not the other man's 
* -privilege, nor- the domain of 
the fcAv and far betAAeen. It is 
the heritage of Man Eternal. 

Costis Palamas 



THIS ENGLAND 


Truro Cathedral soars'above the 
rooftops of the old Cornish town 
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Fifty Years of Good 
Work in Danger 

^NE of the-most valuable Christian institutions in India'is in 
^ j'eopardy owing to the war. It is the Women’s Christian 
Medical College at Ludhiana in the Punjab, which has been 
training native women as doctors for nearly half a century. 


When Dame Edith Brown, a 
Girton girl, went to India as -a 
medical missionary she was 
appalled at the little that could 
be done to alleviate the sufferings 
of the millions in that great land. 
She called a conference at which 
it was decided to found a Medical 
Training School for women of 
India, and this they started in 
an old school-house with four 
students and a gift of £50 a year 
to support it. Today- there are 
300 students who train for five 
years in buildings which cover 15 
acres and cost £50,000. The^ 
students receive their degrees 
from Punjab University, with 
which the college is affiliated; 

Not only is' there an efficient 
hospital of nearly 300 beds at the 
college, but the women doctors, 
nurses, and dispensers trairied 
there have been sent to all parts 
of* India, two of them remem¬ 
bered for their heroic feafs of 
endurance after, the terrible 
Quetta earthquake. It has been 
estimated that three million 
people are now being served by 
the Christian native doctors.from 
Ludhiana, through Centres 
equipped with a woman doctor, a 
nurse,- a health visitor, and a 
teacher. These are established 
' in many towns and villages, buf 
the work costs much mohey^ and 
a crisis is now threatening it. , 

The actual cost of training an 
Indian girl is very little, for a 
scholarship of £30/'a year for 
'five years .will enable her to 
qualify as a doctor. Naturally a 
native doctor with a knowledge 
of the language and customs' of 


her own people can win her way 
farther ' than any missionary 
doctor from England, and it is 
right that this great land should 
build up its own medical service. 
But -the college is also an in¬ 
valuable centre for spreading the 
Christian way of life, .and for this 
reason alone it deserves the sup¬ 
port of all CN friends. ' : 

For nearly' fifty years it has 
carried on, the only Christian 
medical school 'for women in 
India, but today it is in need of 
more gifts. Any readers who 
would like to help should write 
to_ the secretary-of the London 
Committee, Miss M. E. Craske, 
Ludhiana CMC, 39, Victoria 
Street, London, S W1, who will 
send them more facts about the 
great work of the college. 

Coalfield News 

It is good news that the Miners 
Welfare Commission is ' buying 
mansion^ in the coalfields to con¬ 
vert them into . convalescent^ 
homes for invalid miners.' Mr 
Will Lawther, the President of 
the Mineworkers, hopes that by 
the summer, every coalfield will 
have its own invalid’s home in a 
country house with beautiful-sur¬ 
roundings. 

The man'in the street does not. 
realise how much sickness and in¬ 
jury visits the coal trade. The 
loss of health and working time 
on this account is enormous, and 
for every coalfield to have its own 
convalescent home will be a great 
gain not only to the miners but 
to the nation. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Wise Man and 
the Foolish Youth 

CONCEITED youth visited a 
wise man who was sit¬ 
ting in his library. Finding 
him alone-the youth said: 

“I cannot think how you 
endure such a life as this, with 
no people near, and only a 
number of books around you. 
You must be very lonely 
indeed.” - 

“No,” answered the wise 
‘man.,. “You are quite mis¬ 
taken. I was in quite good 
company until you came in.” 

Good hooks are far better, 
company than foolish men. 

Riddle 

Why should a bus be a safe 
place in a thunderstorm? 

dopnjiuoa V %mi 

LITTLE BABY DEAR 

Baby, baby, lay your head 
On your pretty cradle bed; 
Shut your eye-peeps now the 
day 

And the light are gone away; 
All the clothes are tucked in 
tight r 

Little baby dear, good night. 

Yes, my darling, well I know 
How the bitter wind.doth blow, 
And the winter’s snow and rain 
Patter on the windovz-pane ; 
But they cannot come in here 
.To* my Ilitle baby dear. ' 



For the- window shutteth fast 
Till the stormy night is past, 
And the curtains warm are 
spread 

Round about her cradle bed; 
So till morning shineth bright, 
Little baby dear, good night. 

Jane Taylor 

PLAYER 

O Lord, may all that is un-, 
kind in me pass from me m 
this night, and may I make 
toishing to love Thee more and 
more. Make me as one of Thy 
little ones that I may help^ to 
.spread happiness about me 
and to set the example of a 
grateful jieart to all. Amen 


Farmers in Search 
of Acres 

An Easy Way to 
Get Them 

A million more acres of grass-' 
land must be ploughed in 1943; 

Mr Hudson, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, made this fresh demand 
on the Council of Agriculture the 
other day. He added that the 
million extra acres must represent 
a net increase in tillage area.' He 
pointed out that there had been a 
substantial increase in the area 
sown to grass seed this last year, 
a proper measure for the main¬ 
tenance of soil fertility, but a 
danger in the-national crisis, ^'as 
every extra field sown for tem¬ 
porary grass means a deduction 
from crops. ^ - 

One farmer in the audience re¬ 
marked that, . as farmers were 
being asked to make sacrifices, 
golf courses should be ploughed. 
Mr Hudson replied that he under¬ 
stood some ;Agricuitural Com¬ 
mittees are calling on golf clubs 
to make substantial contribution 
where.the land is suitable., * 

, Another speaker moved a reso¬ 
lution that 850,000 acres, used for 
brewers should be cut down, but 
he was defeated by 22 votes to 11 , . 
two to one for B^er against 
Bread. Yet the surrender of this 
brewers’ land would give the 
nation all Mr Hudson is asking 
for, whereas, according^ fo the 
Board of Education, which knows 
the facts, the beer it produces now 
does not help the war effort, but 
hinders it. - 

Minister of Beauty 

If all goes as planned, we dre 
to ^ have our ' .first Minister of . 
Beauty, in this New Year that 
has begun. Not that that will be 
his title; actually it will be Minis¬ 
ter, of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning. - Buildings play so great a 
part in the ; appearance of a 
nation that we must regard him 
as" a true Minister of Beauty.. 

What is it we expect from him?. 
We must hope for a man of 
vision who . will prevent the 
erection of ugly buildings 
whether for homes or industries; 
who will see that, towns become 
practical sanatoria; who will cause 
playgrounds to be formed within 
easy reach of every child; who 
wall prevent the further ruin of 
the countryside; who will see to it 
that industry and agriculture are 
fairly balanced in .'the national, 
economy. 

Never before has a British 
statesman had such opportunity. 
It is not only that too many old 
slums remain, but that the. enemy 
has $een to it that many of our 
towns have been partly destroyed 
and has. enabled us to substitute 
beauty for ungoverned ugliness. ' 

The Lost Chisel 

>Porty years ago Wright 
Brooksband, a Yorkshire work¬ 
man, was a young man starting 
his career in the building, trade, 
his first job being at a hospital. 

When the' building was being' 
completed his chisel slipped and 
fell down a ventilator. He tried 
in vain to retrieve it. - 

The other day seme trouble 
developed with the ventilation 
at the hospital, and a workman 
sent to the top of the building to 
investigate took- away a grating 
and put his hand through a 
hole and brought cut a chisel. . 
On it was the name Wright 
Brooksband. 


... ^ . I ..Tbt Chiltiren's Newspaper, January 16^ 1943^ 

Japan’s Great Year 
is Over 

A merica has had a year to get ready, and Japan is beginning 
to know the power of oui* Ally. , . . 

It is not long since the first resounding successes of the Japs 
set many people wondering whether anything could stop them. 

We looked at the Philippines, The. other 70,000,000. 
at the Dutch East Indies, at 
Malaya and Burma, and won¬ 
dered how we had managed to 
save Ceylon, and. for how. long 
not only Ceylon, but India, w'oifld 
be safe.-. * ' 

Three glorious. air .and sea 
victories-have changed the pro¬ 
spect completely. The battles of 
, the Coral Sea, Midway, and the 
Solomons were triumphs mainly 
of American strategic' genitis, 
organising efficiency, and sheer 
bravery,'but triumphs in which, 
as we are entitled to: remember, 

' Australia -had ; her ’ own grand 
share. . , ' ^ 

A. Long Road , 

The names of MaqArthur, 

Nimitz, and Halsey will go down 
to 'history as the shapers of doom 
for Japanese aspirations, in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans; and 
now, with the prospect of defeat 
on the shores of Papiia, the 
Japanese may well begin to won¬ 
der how soon overmastering air 
power, and growing sea power 
, may shift them, - mile by mile, 
back to Japan from their island 
stepping-stones,of conquest. 

How would ninety million Japs 
take'such a defeat? Despite the 
long road which lies before us 
yet, it may not be out of place.to 
consider the matter now. ' - 
' We have’ been told that the 
unity and patriotism of Japan 
surpasses even the frenzy of Ge.r- 
many, and- it is certain that the 
fighting men of . Nippon are 
notable foes* scorning. death, 
skilled in every device, well 
equipped, fiercely determined. 

We are told, too, that this high 
spirit.'is not imposed by the 
tyranny of a political party or a 
dictator, but is the fruit of'long 
centuries of 'warrior traditions, 
fortified by the existence of a 
monarch worshipped as a god. 

It is quite true that when the 
emperor' passes through the 
streets of. , a Japanese city all 
upper floors of houses and offices 
must be veiled with curtains lest 
any unhallowed eye look doiv7i on 
his Imperial Majesty as he goes 
by. - Foreigners who have dis¬ 
obeyed this injunction in days of 
Tpeace have found. .the results 
extremely unpleasant.- . . 

The Real Rulers 

And the boasted divinity of the 
emperor is shared by the whole 
nation, high and low, for the 
Goddess of the Sun, they say, 
came down to earth to found the 
Empire of'Nippon, and all its 
people' are descendants of* that 
divine arrival. 

Yet the truth is that a'dozen 
immensely rich and .powerful 
families, all merchants and 
bankers, control the lives* of 
Japan’s ninety millions. Although 
for the moment.their power is 
clipped by To jo and his military 
following, they rule Japan finally 
behind the scenes' with the 
Emperor Hirohito as a puppet in 
their hands. ' ' 

Japan has no middle-class,-but 
it has an immense “ proletariat. ” 

Of these, about 18,000,000 live in 
'20 great cities,-with populations 
ranging from the 7,000,000 of 
Tokyo and the 3,000,000 of Osaka 
to the quarteV-of-armillion towns. 


are 

peasants and fishermen, apart 
from the few millions living in 
smaller cities on the mainland 
and the islands. 

Do the artisans of the great ^ 
manufacturing . cities earn and 
enjoy an ample wage in freedom, 
as descendants of gods should 
do, if they condescend to work at 
all for their living? Do .’the 
peasants own the land they till, 
or the fishermen the fish they 
catch, as divine folk should;’ 
Let us see. ' - ' 

The agricultural lands oj' 
Japan, which are very poor, 
though well fertilised, are owned 
to a limited extent by. a few great 
squires, but mainly by a million 
grasping and unscrupulous land¬ 
lords, who take between 50 and 
60 per. cent of the tenant’s rice 
harvest without. providing any¬ 
thing in return—not seed, not 
machinery, not fertilisers, noi 
even capital. The fisherfolk are 
at the mercy of the big markets. 
The artisans live under* a law 
W'hich enables the father’ or 
guardian of any girl to sell her 
like a beast of bhrden to a 
. factory-owmer, and their own 
wages are so low, that each year 
millions of Japanese girls, in the 
cities are thus sold. Each year, 
also, their number is recruited by 
millions of girls sent to the cities 
from poverty-stricken farms, so 
that they may earn a little to 
help their families at home. 

If Things Go Badly 

Actual living conditions in' 
Japanese factories, especially in 
the textile industry, have im¬ 
proved to some extent in recent 
. years. But half the industrial 
class of Japan is still made up of 
town or village girl^laves living 
in factory dormitories far from 
their homes, fed by the factory, 
and glad to have a smalL wage 
for spending. ' Women in Japan 
have always been chattels, alike 
in the eyes of the law and in 
social- reckoning. 

But the peasants themselves, 

; half-starved for long yeai’s, and 
now worse off fhan ever with the 
rising price of food and the end¬ 
less drain of their sons on so 
many battlefields, may be a dif¬ 
ferent proposition. So also may 
the .more independent artisans, 
craftsmen, and traders?, ground 
down by the combines; 

Yes, if things go badly on the 
battlefield there may be much 
trouble at home in' the land of 
the Chrysanthemum- Like Ger¬ 
many, Japan followed the star of . 
a ruthless dictator whose plans 
had never failed before; and like 
Hitler, To jo may soon find his 
star going down to the accom-. 
paniment, perhaps, of a . man¬ 
made earthquake more terrible 
than Nippon has ever known. 

BOWLER’S CHANCE 

Here is another unusual beqtiest 
to add to an ever-growing list of 
strange wills : A gift of. £50 is to 
be paid under the will of 
Mr Joseph Allen, of Burnley, to^ 
the first amateur bowler in the 
first team of the Burnley- Cricket 
Club who shall equal or beat .ths 
amateur bowling record made In 
tlie 1891 season. 
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What the Banks Do 

A banking correspondent who thinks we^ did less than justice 
to the banks not long ago sends us these notes in explanation 
of the services rendered hy the banks to the convhunity, . . 

VJ^HEN we examine the works of a watch it is as well to know 
^ that it is a watch’s job to tell the time. Some watches, 
will do so under all sorts of conditions, even under water. 

Our banks are part of a system, and that system, like the 
\yorks of a watch, is intricate and difficult to explain. Working 
without a hitch, as'it must do, this machine, unlike a timepiece, 
has widely varied services to perform, especially in wartime. 


As soon as a war begins the 
Government starts paying out in 
every direction—to the Forces, to 
war workers of every kind, and 
to contractors. 

The banks always have a lot of 
money in hand to pay out to 
people who bank with them- 
when they require to draw out 
small or large sums* by cheque. 
As well as paying over the 
counter, the banks send money 
to various places up and down 
the country, wherever.it is needed.- 

People who have - received war 
payments soon begin to ‘pay 
sums into the banks, where they 
keep their money in Safety until 
they require' to spend it, pay 
their taxes, or buy Savings Certi- 
iicates and other securities. 

. There is thus more money about 
—more coin from the Mint and 
more notes from the .Bank of 
England, which prints and circu¬ 
lates them without making any 
profit for doing so. 

Paying For the War 

Although the Government pro¬ 
vides all this extra money, this 
does not mean that we are grow¬ 
ing richer; on the contrary, we 
are spending labour and raw 
materials of every kind to beat 
the enemy instead of turning out 
the usual quantity of the 
ordinary things of life. Most of 
the output of our factories is /or 
the purpose of the loar. The 
Government has to take back in 
taxation at least £40 of every 
£100 of the total of all our in¬ 
comes. It also asks us to save as 
much as we can. 'We save about 
£10 of every £100. 

If we try to see where ‘ the 
' Government got every £100 it 
spent in 1941,'we should find that 
£54^ 10s came frorh taxes and 
saving, -leaving £45 10s. to be 
found in other ways. Of .this 
£29 8s came froii; various 
sources such as the sale of 
foreign .shares belonging^ to 
British investors (for which "they 
had to be compensated), other 
items which business people call 
“capital assets,” and an increase 
in the amount of-paper money. 
But the remaining £16 2s was 
provided by the banks. How did 
they do this? 

Deposits 

As we have seen, people leave 
money with the banks which is 
called deposits, and the safety of 
these deposits is the banker's 
chief concern. Some of the money 
, the banks keep in the form of 
cash in their tills, which is 
Vv^anted for their customers' im¬ 
mediate needs, and the rest is 
mostly invested in Government 
securities and loans to customers 
until it is required. 

In wartime practically all the 
deposits that are not kept in cash 
are used by the Government at a 
^mall rate of interest which pays 
for the various services the banks 
•perform for the public. Among 
these are the keeping of a strict 
record of each customer's ac* 


count in their books, and ai'rang- 
ing that money payments can be 
made almost everywhere either 
by notes, coin, or by the cheque 
system. ^ By this means people 
can transfer money all over the 
country without cost except for 
postage and a 2d Government 
stamp on each cheque. Mo§t 
people, in the banks are occupied 
with work which has to do with 
all the details connected with 
these cheques. 

. When Peace Comes 

Banks also ^have departments 
,which help people to work out 
how much tax they have to pay, 
and othei'k to assist.them to put 
their money into. any“ of the 
-various kinds - of Government 
investment. The clothes we buy 
are rationed and the banks 
handle clothing coupons for the 
Government and traders. 

These, are only a few of the 
ways in which banks help the 
country - at war. When peace 
comes^we shall have to look to, 
the banks to earn some of the 
nation’s income . from abroad, 
which they used to do by special 
services to foreign trade when it 
was active, as it must needs be 
again when we have to work 
hard to pu: everything right 
after the war. 

PS. A w'ord about the watch. 
If it fails to keep time it must 
be regulated. If it won’t go it 
must be repaired by a watch¬ 
maker who understands the 
works. ]^ut if it has not stopped, 
and it turns out that we were 
mistaken when we thought it was 
not keeping time, how stupid we 
should feel :.f we tried to put 
everything right by smashing the 
watch or tampering with it—as 
some people would like to do 
with the bahlis. 

Children’s Hour 

Here arc details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, January 
13, to Tuesday, January 19 .. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Children’s Maga¬ 
zine, containing news, . stories, 
poems, and music from all parts 
of Northern Eigland. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 . Would You 
Believe It? A collection of stories, 
facts, and o .it - of - the - ordinary 
music, 

Friday, 5.20 Musical Boxes 
described and played by James 
Hopkinson,' .5,35 Olive Shapley’s 
Letter, continuing her account of 
her Mexican journey. ' 5.45 The 
Navy’s Here-^the 'first of a new 
series of feature programmes. 

Saturday, 5.20 Story Reading 
Hour at a .Scottish library; fol¬ 
lowed by the Scottish Children’s 
Players with the Kelvin Quintet. 

Sunday, 5.20 The 'Musjc Makers : 
Handel, a play by L. du Garde 
Peach. ; 

Monday, 5.20 How Pleasant to 
Know Mr I.ear—the cream of 
Edward Lear’s nonsense verse and 
cookery recipes, • skimmed - by 
Geoffrey Dearmer. 5.45 The Zoo 
Mari. 

Tuesd.ay, 5.30 The Poet and the 
Page, a playTy Norah Richardson, 
in which Philip Massinger, the 
dramatist, m(;ets Shakespeare. 


The Co’ntrol 
OF Work 
T he Boy Talks 
With the Man 


Boy. I was very interested to 
see that 120 great. British business 
men . have signed a statement 
which confesses that private enter¬ 
prise has failed to secure for us a 
proper share of natural wealth as 
developed by . modern science. 
Does that failure explain why 
wage rates are unsatisfactory, and 
why a man is so often thrown out 
of work? 

Man. ^ It may be said that the 
failure to secure a regular good 
living for our population is due 
to lack of organisation, which 
simply means the failure to use 
in proper order the methods and 
machines invented by scientists. 

• So clear is this becoming that we 
ought not to be surprised that 
these 120 business men call for the 
grouping -of industries for . co¬ 
operative effort, a more sym¬ 
pathetic working oT the employed 
with their employers, and full 
recognition that there must be a 
better distribution of wealth 
through minimum wage rates and 
social insurance. 

Boy. Why have not the trade 
unions had a greater effect; in 
securing the .organisation of the 
trades in which they are particu¬ 
larly interested? 

• Man. To understand that you 
must have regard to historical 
facts. When the industrial era 
began trade unions aro.se'to deal 
With the most elementary things 
’—wages and hours. , The trade 
unions were fighting on new 
ground, and for long they had to 
wage war with what seems to us 
now inconceivable conditions, of 
injustice.. Even after more than 
a century the unions are still 
mainly concerned with wages and 
conditions of labour. That is 
not to say that their work has 
not been successful, within nar¬ 
row limits.^ It -has. Yet the 
trade unions have never sug¬ 
gested, for example, that they 
might become Guilds of Industry, 
concerned not only with wages, 
but with the purpose of work in 
serving the nation and with a 
voice in controlling the develop¬ 
ment of industries. 

Boy. Do most business men 
agree with these 120 that British 
industry should be ' converted 
from a mass of industrial busi¬ 
nesses to organised national ser¬ 
vices working for the nation as a' 
whole? 

, Man. Far from it. Here,'as in 
America, there are a very large 
number of people,, probably the 
majority of the nation, who be¬ 
lieve that, without the incentive 
of private profit our industries 
would fall behind and that the 
output of wealth would diminish 
through lack of private enterprise. 
The United States is the chief 
capitalist country—where, in the 
greatest degree known in the 
world, the control of indu.stry is 
in the hands of private persons, 
many of them very capable men. 
These private captains of. work 
hold that America’s great In¬ 
dustries were built by men who 
cheerfully “ risked their shirts ” 
because the reward for success 
was a profit return which was 
equal to the risk takeii. 

Boy. So that .the question re¬ 
mains* one which divides the 
nation and is not yet decided? 

Man’. Ye.s, it is clear that those 
who believe in.the public organi¬ 
sation of modern work must not 
take it for granted that their 
battle i,s won, for there is a strong 
belief that you can never elimin¬ 
ate the principle of private in¬ 
terest from anything. .Coopera¬ 
tion for the national good is the 
best way out. 


An Hour at the 
Academy 

It is a remarkable thing that in the fourth winter of a war in 
* which every able man or woman is playing his part the Arts 
should be holding their fort so well. 


The fighter and the worker 
must have hours of leisure in 
order to keep alive the spiritual 
things that are the foundation of 
*all real civilisation, and ..our 
artists are carrying on undeterred 
by the difficulties and setbacks of 
these’ years. Great orchestras 
are playing to crowded audiences, 
more books and better- ones arc 
being .read, and there is an in¬ 
creasing attendance at picture 
galleries throughout the country. 

One of the most interesting ex¬ 
hibitions of painting and sculp¬ 
ture is now being held at the 
Royal Academy. For the third 
winter 27 of the Art Societies of 
our islands have joined together 
to exhibit works by their mem¬ 
bers. - 

There are 1000 works of art, 
and a "price against each'in the 
catalogue. - We wish that all 
could be sold, for that would 
mean a big round sum for the 
Red Cross,- who are to get a 
fourth of each price paid, as well 
as all the admission fees after- 
expenses haVe been paid. An¬ 
other fourth goes to the Artists 
Benevolent Fund, so that our 
painters and sculptors arc living 
up to their reputation for gener¬ 
osity. 

It is a delight to walk through 
these rooms at Burlington House 
on a winter afternoon and to 
■gather refreshment of spirit 
from the beautiful work shown. 
There Is a ,serenity here in the 
landscapes and paintings of 
flowers, , while the portraits of 
children, women, and men have a 
naturalness, which is often lack¬ 
ing in the.more formal and self- 


conscious works of the Summer 
Exhibition. - How delightful, for 
example, are Ethel Walker’s por¬ 
trait of Geoffrey Hedlcy, David 
Ewart’s Fiona (a little girl in 
pink), and Lawrence Gowing’s 
Lady with a Book. 

War subjects are very few,'but 
there is a suggestion of its seri¬ 
ousness in sorrie ’ scenes. • Mr 
Kersey of England by T. C. Dug- 
dale. for instance, is a symbol of 
what the countryman is doing to¬ 
day. Mr Kersey is in his shirt¬ 
sleeves with his gnarled hands on 
the handle of a spade,' his digni¬ 
fied old head standing out’ 
against a green orchard. Then 
there is a bronze statuette by 
John Kavanagh, called ^The 
Spirit of Russia, a figure with 
great vigour and movement.- 
Another sculpture represents an 
artist who has made a name for . 
bird paintings, but is now follow¬ 
ing the profession of his famous- 
father; he is Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Peter Scott, - and. the 
sculptor, who has given him a 
cheery smile, is his mother..Peter 
Scott is, of course, son of the 
immortal Captain Scott. 

Every kind of modern art is 
here, and all w^ho love beauty 
may well spare an hour at this 
fascinating exhibition. ' 

COLOUR AT SCHOOL 

Whether cream or green is the 
better shade for the decoration of 
school buildings is being made the 
.subject of study- at a new school at 
Rangiotu, a dairying district of 
New. Zealand, The building has' 
two rooms, painted in dilferent 
colours, and tbPe reactions of the 
pupils in their studies are to .be 
observed. 




Most intelligent boys choose 
a B.S.A. , because it is -so 
much .better, faster, stronger, 
and easier to ride. But in these 
days of wartime difficulties aU 
bikes arc scarce — even B.S.A. 
—so get your parents to put yours 
on order and be patient, for it will 
be some time before you get it, 

THE BICYCLE YOU 

CANT BEAT 


You will receive a Catalogue if you send a id. stamp io:-— 

B.S.A. CYCLES LTD.'(DEPT. N3/1), BIRMINGHAM, ii 
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CHANGEABLE 

lady of the house was going 
out for a day's shopping, and 
she called to her maid to-let her 
know what, the barometer said of 
the, weather. ' ^ 

I . shouldn’t take .any notice 
of that, mum/’ sa^ Bridget. 
‘'The thing’s ^as changeable as 
the weather itself.” 


T H E B R AN T U B 


Jacko Passes the Time 


Chilly 


T*H£RE once tvas a gay parakeet 
■f Who iqent out in the cold, 
and the sleet. “ r 

He said, ** This might do 
For a bold Eskimo, 

But it certainly isn’t a treat?! ‘ 

.’'.LOSS 

■jyjR Smith had taken his small 
^ . son to the dentist to have - 
a tooth extracted. 

“I'm"sorry, sir, but I shall have 
to charge you one pound for 
that,” remarked the dentist to 
Mr Smith after he had finished. 

.“One pound?” exclaimed the 
boy’s father indignantly. “But 
I understood that * you only 
charged five shillings!” 

. “So I do,” replied the dentist, 
“but your boy yelled so much 
fhat he scared three patients out 
of the ^waiting-room! ” . 



ACKO found it dull work waiting for his turn to be served at the Monkey- 
ville Stores. “Come on,. Baby,” he said ; “let’s weigh you.” He 
swung his little brother up on one side of the scales,and piled all the weights 
he could find on the other side. “ Coo,'you are a whopper ! “ he cried. 
Baby thought it a fine joke, and the grocer couldn’t understand what all 
the laughing v/as about. ^ 



Rubbed awai> 
ovemight! 

Yes, one simple 
externrd remed:? 

' swiftly’eases nose, throat; and 
chest. Just rubbed on, *Vick* 

. gives .off healing ,vapours that. 
clear the nose, soothe throat. At 
' the same time. It works on the 
chest like a poultice. It Is this 
double action that routs a cold 
so quickly! 


{..•••• 





Big Game 

^ MAN out of breath rushed into 
• an ironmonger’s shop and 
shouted, 

“A penny mouse-trap, quick] I 
want'to catch a train. ” 

EGGS > 

'Joseph PopiNjay , 

Had a hen that wouldn't lay, 
He gave her pepper, 'gave-her 
cheese; * 

She said, “I’ll lay just when I 
please.” 

He gave her oats, he gave her 
wheat: 

She said • that they were very 
sweet. . . 

He gave her rice, he gave her 
bran; ' - 

She said he v/as a gentleman.. 

He gave her barley, ‘ gave her 
■ 'maize;' . -' . 

She'laid three eggs within two 
^ days. 

He gave her meat till he feared^ 
. she would choke ; ; . . 

But she laid an egg with a double 
^ yolk. . 




Mother! 6iv0 Constipated Child 
‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


CliHdren love the pleasant taste of 
^ California Syrup of Figs’ brand 
laxatiyej and gladly take it even when 
bilioiisi feverish, sick dr constipated. 
Ko Other laxative : r e g: u1 a t es the 
‘tender little bowels so biCely.* * It 
sweetens stoma ch and stimulates 
• the .Kyer auid bowels without cramp¬ 
ing or dver-actingi MiIIion^<>f mothers 


depend' upon this gentle,, harmless 
laxative. . - ' * / 

~ Tcl.l your chemist you-want 'California 
Syrup of Figs,* which' lias TulT direc¬ 
tions for babies'^ and children of all 
ages. Obtainable everywhere, 1$. 4d. 
and' 2s. Gd. Mother, vou must sav 
‘CAOFORNIA.’, . ” 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is'low in 
the^west; Saturn and Uranus 
are in.the 
south; a n.d 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east. In 
t h e morning 
Mars is low in 
the south-east; 
Jupiter and 
Saturn are in 
the west. The picture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen at 7 p m 
on Wednesday, January 13. 

let on Parle Francais 

L’Esprit d’un Chat ■ 

Kous sommes redcvables ^ un 
correspondant d’un incident qui, 
selon liii, inclique le fonctionnement 
de I'esprit d'un chat. 

Un inohsietir 'ctait assis dans sa 
salle a manger en train de lire, 
lorsque le chat—nn matou grave 
et pleiti de dignite—se . precipita 
dans la chambre,' leva les yeux 
siir son maitre, miaula, et sortit 
en courant. 

II repeta. cette manoeuvre k 
maintes tepriscs, si bien que son 
mattre, intrigue par I'agitation 
extraordinaire du chat, posa son 
Uyre et'le suivit. ‘ ^ 

■ Dans le vestibule il trouva' sa 
femme, assise, et a moitie cvanoiiic. 
Elle venait de prendre mal subite- 
ment, cc qui la rendait incapable 
d’appeler au seconrs. 


The Housekeeper 

^HE- frugal snail, with forecast 
' of repose, ; 

Carries his house with, him 
' where’er he goes; . 

Peeps out—and if there comes a 
shower of rain ’ 

Hetreats . to. his small domicile 
^ again. ' . \ 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn—- 
’tis • well— ' , ' 

He curls Up in his sanctuary 
shell. . • ' - 

He’s his own landlord, his own 
tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads ho 
quarter day. 

Himself he boards arid lodges;. 

both invites • ' 

And feasts himself;-sleeps with 
himself o’ nights. 

He spares the. upholsterer trouble 
to procure 

Chattels; himself in .his own 
furniture 

And his sole riches. Whereso¬ 
e’er he roam, ^ 

■ Knock when you will—he’s sure. 
to be at home, Cliailes Lamb 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 16, 1943 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

. J'lVE-YEAR-OLD AUstair, living 
; near the New. Forest, came 
back from school, one day just 
before the holidays, his- face 
glowing ‘with pleasure, his eyes 
bright ;“Oh, Mummie, we 
learnt such a lovely hymn .to¬ 
day,” he said; ‘‘it was .all about 
cinders and red-hot tiles.” 

Mother, a little startled, asked 
him how it began. “Hark, the 
herald angels sing,” he replied, 
and iTinning over the . old carol 
in her mind to try to discover 
y/hat had confused her little 
son, she found it in “God and 
sinners reconciled.” * 

Do You Live in Hanley? 

npHis was formerly* spelt Han- 
lege, and is probably derived 
from the two words hean lege, 
meaning high meadow—a refer¬ 
ence to the position originally 
occupied by the town. 


ANSWER TO - 
LAST WEEK’S 
CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE 







'Am 


I T is so miich easier to 
successful in games 
, and in sehoolwork if you 
are healthy, strong and 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it 
a great help to drink 
‘ Ovaltine' every day. - 

'This delicious food bever- 
. age is p r e p a r e d. from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourishment 
required to build up tiody, 

' brain and nerves and to 
'^create abundant energy. • 

The special properties of ‘ Ovaltine ’ are recognised by leading 
trainers who make it a regular item of the training diet for 
players and atliletcs in their charge. ‘Ovaltine’ has also 
-played an impbrfant'part in many outstanding feats of , 
endurance. . - : 


Drink delicious 



for Healthy Strength <S V/to/ity 


, Farringdoji Street, London, 3504. Editorial Offices : John Oari>ehter House, 
transmission’ by.Canadian^Magazine .Post.. Entered .a& iSecqnd-Clasa‘Matter, 
Central News Agency, Ltd.' January IG,. IDiU. S.fJ. ' * . • . . 




























































